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Mr. C. P. Dadant and Daughter Among: the Swiss Bee-Keepers. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES: 


The Subscription Price of this journalis $1.00a 
year, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 
50c a yearextra for postage. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, “* Dec00” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1900. 

Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 


tion. 

Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthugraphy of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d” or 
“ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except 
when the “e”’ affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 





The Bee-Keeper’s 
sGulde= 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 


oe 


PROF, A. J. COOK, 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thon- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEw subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal fora year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Letevery 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
148 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














YELLOW OR WHITE 


~ Sweet Clover Seed 


Free as a Premium 


For Sending us One New Subscriber for a Year. 


‘ * ‘ 











There has been so much written 
about both the white and the yellow 
variety of sweet clover, that we will 
simply say here that if one of our pres- 
ent regular subscribers will send us $1 


: ee \ ¥ with a new name for next year (1901), 


we will send the new subscriber the bal- 
( ance of this year’s (1900) numbers free, 
and mail, postpaid, to the one sending 
the new name andthe dollar, either 
one pound of yellow sweet clover seed, 
or two pounds of the white sweet clo- 
ver. This is a good’ chance to get a 
start of both kinds of these honey clo- 
vers. Better send two new subscribers 
(with $2.00) and get the three pounds 
of seed. Address, 





GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Extracted Honey FOr sale 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


BASSWOOD 
HONEY «uunsnx 


This is the well-known 
light-colored honey gathered 
from the rich, nectar-laden 
basswood blossoms in Wis- 
consin. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is 


ALFALFA 
HONEY ««+««+« 


This is the famous White 
Extracted Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa regions of 
the Central West. It is a 
splendid honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t get enough 

the Alfalfa extracted. 


preferred by those who likea 
distinct flavor in their honey. 
Prices of Either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey : 





A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents— A 
to pay for package and postage. By freight—one 60-pound can, 9% 
cents per pound; two cans, 9cents per pound; four or more cans, 
8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering 
two or more cans you can have half of each kind of honey, if you so 
desire. The cans are boxt. This is all 


ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, S 


The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 


Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey : 


I've just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. I feel that 
I’m something of a heretic, to sell several thousand pounds of honey of my own pro- 
duction and then buy honey of you for my own use. But however loyai one ought to 
be to the honey of his own region, there's no denying the fact that for use in any 
kind of hot drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the very 
excellent quality of alfalfa honey I have received from yon is better suited than the 
honeys of more markt flavor, according to my taste. C. C. MILLER, 

McHenry Co., Ill. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 

We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of 
the above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, 
can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 

Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, II. 
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A Big Fire—Our Office and Stock Flooded. 


On New Year's day the office and floor occupied by the 
American Bee Journal, bee-supply and honey business, was 
made almost a complete wreck by floods of water coming 
down from the upper floors where a big fire broke out about 
two o’clockin the afternoon. There were something like 
20 fire-engines throwing water thru and on the top of the 
building in an endeavor to put out the fire, and of course 
practically all of that water came down thru our floor. 


Fortunately the issue of the Bee Journal for mailing on 
Wednesday, Jan. 2d, was still in the office of the printer, 
and thus was saved, as were also the forms from which it 
was printed. Thru the kindness of one of our former part- 


® ners we were able to mail the Bee Journal in his office, thus 


preventing any delay in getting that number off. 


We are writing this Thursday evening, Jan. 3d, and are 
not sure but that this number of the Bee Journal may be 
delayed. If it is, it will likely be the first time in 20 years, 


mon the publishers’ account, that it has failed to be placed in 


the Chicago post-office on time. Also, it may bethat we 
will be unable to get out more than 8 pages instead of the 
16. If so, we feel very certain that bee-keepers will not 
complain, knowing that in case of a fire no firm can do ex- 
actly as they would under other circumstances. 


We do not know just yet what our loss will be on print- 
ing-office, bee-supplies, and honey, but feel very sure that 
it will be sufficiently large. Of course, we had everything 
fairly well insured, but as all know who have had experi- 
ence with insurance companies, it will be understood that 
there is no likelihood of getting the full amount of the loss. 
This misfortune comes at a time when it is not easily borne 
by the publishers of the American Bee Journal, so that we 
would like to suggest that all who are owing on their sub- 
scriptions please send it, and also a renewal for 1901. 
While the loss on account of the fire will be a good deal, it 
of course will not interfere with the continuation of the 
Bee Journal. However, everything sent in on arrearages, 
renewals, and new subscriptions, will be gratefully received 
at this time. 

The fire in our building was one of the fiercest that the 
ire companies of Chicago have had to fight in a long time, 
andthe weather being extremely cold on New Year's day, 
it was really very remarkable that the building and con- 
tents were not totally consumed. The daily papers spoke 
in high commendation of the excellent work done by the 
Chicago fire department. To prevent the total destruction 
ofa /7-story building, 100 feet square, when a great fire is 
raging at its top, is certainly a wonder. The Chicago fire 


| 








department did it, and deserve great praise for their bravery 
and success. 

If any of our readers or customers do not receive prompt 
response to their letters or orders they will now understand 
the reason for the delay. Just as soon as the insurance 
companies have adjusted the losses, we expect to get things 
in shape so as to be running again as usual. This may take 
a week or two for the bee-supplies and honey business, but 
we expect to be able to have our printing-office in running 
shape again by the end of this week. 

The total loss occasioned by fire and water, on building 
and contents, will likely be anywhere from $50,000 to $100,- 
000. There were perhaps ten firms in the building, and 
all suffered more or less loss. 

GEORGE W. YorRK & Co. 





Bulk or Chunk Honey—that is, comb honey filled in 
tin cans, and the empty space filled up with extracted 
honey—has been highly recommended by some bee-keepers, 
especially in the southwest, but according to E. T. Flana- 
gan, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, it is not wise to put up 
honey in that form. He seems to think it will be better to 
keep the two kinds separate, either kind alone bringing 
more than the two mixt. With such diametrically opposite 
views it is hard to tell just what to believe, unless it be that 
local preferences may have a bearing. 
ence in the matter, Mr. Flanagan says: 


Asa bit of experi- 


Some years ago, having sold all my own crop of comb 
honey, I went to St. Louis to get asupply. At one of the 
largest commission houses in the city, where I frequently 
dealt, I inquired if they had any comb honey on hand. 
‘* Yes, a very fine article; come and takea look atit.’’ I 
did, and found over 10U cases containing 120 pounds to the 
case. I supposed the one showing me the honey had made 
a mistake, for I thought the cases contained extracted 
honey, but I found the 120-pound cases filled with as fine 
comb honey as I ever saw, but in 60-pound cans. I askt the 
price, and was more than surprised to find it only 6 cents a 
pound, when I had come prepared to pay from 12's to 14 
cents for good section honey. I askt them to remove a por- 
tion that I might examine it more closely, but it was impos- 
sible todo so without breaking and tearing it all to pieces. 
Of course, I did not buy a pound of that honey, for I could 
not use it. I could not sell it to my customers for as much 
as clear extracted honey. Now, that was A No.1 comb 
honey originally, and it would have brought 15 cents per 
pound at wholesale readily had it beenin sections. I was 
there to give that much for as much of it as I needed, but I 
would not give the five cents per pound that they subse- 
quently offered it to me for, and I believe they sold it later 
for 4% cents per pound. How much the poor fellow netted 
on that fine lot of ‘chunk ”’ honey I leave you to figure out ; 
I only know I was sorry for him, and glad I was not in his 
place. 





Building Up Weak Colonies for the honey-flow is not 
advisable in many cases. If it be done at the expense of 
colonies only fairly strong in a region where the honey- 
flow closes rather early in the season, it will be at a loss, 
and a reversal of the practice would be advisable, that is, 
drawing from the weak to help the strong. 
season is sufficiently long 


But where the 
possibly in any case where colo- 
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nies become very strong—it is possible that the very strong 
may be made to help the weak so that the total harvest 
may be increast. With regard to weak colonies, Wm. 
McEvoy has struck a new thought, which he gives in the 
Canadian Bee Journal. He says that larve in weak colo- 
nies are not fed as well as they should be—a thing not so 
hard to believe by those who are familiar with the fact that 
larvex are not always fed alike. Sohe has thought outa 
plan by which he kills two birds withone stone—he secures 
the feeding of a part of the larve in strong colonies that 
left to themselves would have been fed in the weaklings, 
and at the same time gets the weak ones strengthened. 
Here is his plan: 


Just as soon as the strongest colonies are in shape to 
put the extracting-combs on, I lift up acomb full of brood 
that is about ready to be capt, and place it above the queen- 
excluder, and leave it there for nine days. I do this with 
every strong colony. 

During the nine days the bees in these strong colonies 
will feed the larvez extra well, and all that was in the egg 
form when I placed the combs above the queen-excluder 
will be capt brood at the close. 

At the end of nine days I take all the combs out of the 
brood-chambers of the weak colonies and fill up every 
brood-chamber with capt brood from these top stories, and 
ina few days after this is done the capt brood will be 
hatcht out, and these weak colonies will be full of bees. 
The combs that I take out of the brood-chambers of the 
weak colonies I put in the top stories wherelI took the capt 
brood out of, and let them have that in place of the brood I 
took from them. The beesin the strong colonies feed the 
larve given them from the weak colonies well as before. 








Locating and Starting an Apiary.—Mr. G. M. Doolit- 
tle works up some. very interesting and profitable apiarian 
conversations with himself in each number of Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture. In the issue of Dec. 1st, it happens to be 
about locating and starting an apiary. His responses to 
questions may be summed up something like this: 


Unless a prospective bee-keeper has some knowledge of 
the business, 25 colonies would be too many to start with. 
He recommends reading one or two of the standard bee- 
books, and the taking of one or more of the best bee-papers. 
So much for necessary literature on the subject. 


As to placing hives, Mr. Doolittle would have them 
level from side to side, and slanting just a little toward the 
front, providing the frames run the usual way of the hive— 
from front torear. If the frames run from side to side, 
then the hive should stand level both ways. 

Mr. Doolittle recommends placing the hives three 
inches from the ground—to prevent the bottom-board from 
warping, and also to*’give the bees a better chance to get in 
on cool, windy days in early spring, thus preventing loss of 
bees at a time when one is of more value than a hundred 
after the honey harvest. 

On the nearness hives should be together, Mr. Doolittle 
says his apiary is laid out on the hexagonal plan, the hives 
being ten feet apart in the rows from center to center, and 
the rows ten feet apart. This is how he would proceed to 
arrange the hives as suggested, supposing the apiary 
finally to contain 100 colonies : 

‘*To get the hives arranged in the hexagonal form, get 
a line 100 feet long, having a pointed stake tied on each 
end. Five feet from the stake at one end tie to the linea 
white thread or string, fouror five inches long. Five feet 
from this white thread, tie a red thread or string, and then 
a white one five feet from the red, and so on until you have 
red and white threads alternating at five feet from each 
other the whole length of the line. 

‘‘The line isto be stretcht where you wish the first 
row of ten hives to stand, then you are to stick a little stake 
at every white thread. Now move the line ahead ten feet, 
when you will stick the little stakes at the red threads. 
Then move ahead ten feet again, sticking the stakes at the 
white threads, and so on until you have stuck the 100 stakes 


for the stands for your 100 hivesor colonies you expect to 
have in time. Having your stakes all stuck, level off the 
ground about each stake until you have a _ nice broad 
level place ready to set a hive on at a moment's notice at 
any time. Having it completed, and each stand occupied 
with a hive of bees, if youare like me you will consider that 
for convenience and beautiful appearance this plan is supe- 
rior to any other.’’ 


On the facing of the hives, he prefers to have them 
toward the south, tho some of the best bee-keepers in New 
York State advise southeast, for then the morning sun will 
cause the bees to gather earlierin the day. He comes out 
very strong against facing hives to the north in a cold 
latitude. 











Contributed Articles. 
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Next—A Machine For Uncapping Honey. 
BY ‘foLD GRIMES.” 


HERE seems to be some stir in the busy world of bee- 

T keepers, and the ingenious fellows are determined to 

place obstacles in the path that has been beaten by us 

old fellows. We must needs use them, stumble over them, 
or make new paths around them. 

Just now the uncapping-machine is racking the brains 
of these geniuses and Old Grimes wants to have his say 
about the matter. Off and on for a number of years I have 
wielded the Bingham knife, and quite successfully, too, and 
I expect still to wield it foran indefinite period, but if we 
are to have a new-fangled way of uncapping, the Grimes 
family wants a practical, up-to-date maghine. 


The first idea that enters the brain of the uncapper in- 
ventor is to shave off both sides of the comb at once; but 
looking at sucha machine from a practical point of view, 
how much time will be gained? Fora slicing machine to 
work nicely the combs should be quite uniform in thickness 
and with a smooth surface, but the average bees will make 
more or less hills and hollows upon the combs, and these de- 
fects are more or less according as the season isa good or 
poor one, or as the honey-flow isslow or rapid. With many 
combs the machine would have to be set to take off all down 
to within a quarter of an inch of the septum, and that would 
never do, for it would be taking away too much of our good 
combs, and the tank would have to be placed under the un- 
capping-box instead of under the extractor. 

If we try hard to get really nice combs for the machine, 
they are equally nice for rapid work with the knife. To 
get nice, fat combs for extracting, the Grimeses use 8 
combs in a10-frame super. It does not take an expert long 
to uncap nice combs; then we save much uncapping by ex- 
tracting when the comb is one-half or two-thirds capt—two 
strokes to a side usually finishes it. From actual timing a 
comb can beuncapt in from five to fifteen seconds, or an av- 
erage of five combs per minute. 

We must take into consideration the time for adjusting 
the machine, and the time to change the knives for a water- 
bath, for no form of knife will run long without getting 
that gummy edge; then there is bee-bread to clog- 
the machine, and more or less brood in the way. Perfor- 
ated metal would prevent the latter. 

But let us figure a little. A machine would necessarily 
cost from $15 to $20. There are but few of our extensive 
bee-keepers who use perforated metal. In order to use the 
$20 machine a hundred dollars or more will need to be spent 
for excluders. The large apiarist would be the one having 
the most interest, and a machine to become a success with 
him should be a very radical improvement. 

In a paper which was read before the California Bee- 
Keepers’ Association by ‘“‘Rambler’’, and afterward pub- 
lisht in this journal, he seems to set the pace for a machine 
to uncap several combs at once. That is a radical improve- 
ment in the right direction, and while we are inclined to 
say that it can’t be done, itis very unsafe to say it, for 
more wonderful things than that are being done every day 
in this age of improvements. 

I hope inventors will not take the above comments in 





the nature of a wet blanket. They are intended to lead 
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them to see the correct method, and not waste time upon a 
machine that will be but little, if any, better than the pres- 
ent knife. Instead of comforming to present usages they 
should seek in a field where the improvement would be so 
valuable as to lead the extensive bee-keeper not only to buy 
queen-excluders but to revolutionize his entire apiary, hives, 
etc., if necessary. There will be something of a reward for 
the inventor who will climb to this mark. 


7 
No. 11.—Interesting Notes on European Travel. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


URING one of the sessions of the International congress 
D of bee-keepers, a French bee-keeper, Mr. Giraud, exhibit- 
eda frame containing dipt queen-cells, reared by the 
Doolittle method. This wasa new thing for many present, 
and I wisht that Mr. Doolittle had been there to take a little 
of the praise that was bestowed upon this practical demon- 
‘stration of the success of his teachings. Mr. Giraud and 
his three sons are practical, wide-awake apiarists, and have 
been for several years readers of an American bee-paper, 
andit was inthisthat they found the Doolittle method. 
They stated that they had reared 314 queens during the 
season of 1900, in the best one of their colonies, while the 
queen was laying and the bees working in the customary 
way. They used an 18-frame hive divided in two by a per- 
forated zinc, and on the outside of the zinc they kept two 
frames with the dipt cells between two frames of brood, 
and kept adding more queen-cells as they removed the ones 
that were ready to hatch, and which were given to nuclei 
made by our method. An account of their doings so inter- 
ested Mr. Calvert that they gave him two photographs of 
the artificial cell-breeding, and furnisht him witha state- 
ment in French that I translated for him. 


On the last day of the congress, the secretary of the 
committee on Apiarian Statistics made his report on api- 
culture thruout the world. He had received so voluminous 
a correspondence from the different countries of Europe, 
and from America, on this subject, that it was impossible 
for him to give more than an abridgment of the statistics. 
But the detailed report willcertainly be very interesting, 
and I hope to be able to give extracts from it tothe readers 
of American Bee Journal whenever the printed report reaches 
me. I noticed with great pleasure that the report obtained 
from our own country, sent by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, was quite extensive. He also had re- 
ports from some of the States of South America. 


During the afternoon session of the last day, the con- 
gress decided to hold its next meeting at Bois-Le-Duc, Hol- 
land, in 1903, with the same executive committee as for this 
congress, Messrs. Bonnier, president; Sevalle, vice-presi- 
dent, and Caillas, secretary. 


That same afternoon, as the business of the congress 
was about over, and the sky was clear, asit had not been 
since our arrival at Paris, we ascended to the top of the 
Eiffel Tower—Mr. Calvert, my daughter, and myself. Go- 
ing up into a monument a thousand feet high is not a thing 
of very great interest after one has been on mountains 
eight or nine thousand feét above sea level, but there is cer- 
tainly no mountain in the world from which one can see as 
great a gathering of civilized people, as many mountains, 
or as many houses. The ascent may be made either in an 
elevator or by a stairway, but we selected the former with- 
out hesitancy, for just the looks of the spider-web structure 
of the stairway was enough to make us dizzy, and it costs 
just as much to walk as it does to ride. The elevators are 
large enough to contain some 60 persons, and they were 
fullevery time. And they are run very smoothly, and start 
with so slow a motion that one does not at all experience 
the sensation of falling down into a bottomless pit, as one 
feels when let down witha jerk from some of Chicago’s 
sky-scrapers. 

From the first platform, 200 feet up, one can view all 
the monuments of Paris, some 50 or sixty of them being 
very conspicuous because they loom up above the houses. 
The H shape of the Exposition grounds also shows itself 
plainly, and in the background, on one side, the heights of 
Montmartre, and on another the fortress of Mont Valerian 
stand in full view above the sea of houses. But when one 
attains the third platform, at a thousand feet of elevation, 
everything flattens down—the monuments, the hills, the 
white ribbon of the Seine, the Bois de Boulogne, the dozens 
of villages, seem only like aliving map. A tripin a baloon 
would probably give a similar impression. The houses 





make a sea of red tiles, the river is a silver thread, and the 
parks are green spots here and there. 


Speaking of parks reminds me that I failed to mention 
my visit tothe experimental apiary of the Garden of Lux- 
embourg. It wasa disappointment. The spot is unique, 
for an apiary in the heart of one of the largest cities in the 
world. It is a very quiet corner, among the trees, the 
shrubs and the flowers, in the aristocratic garden of the 
palace of the French senate, and the bees fly back and forth 
unmolested and busy. But there are only a few hives, ina 
rather dilapidated condition, and it is evident that no pains 
are taken with them. The keeper very kindly permitted us 
to look at everything. We found half a dozen different prac- 
tical hives, rotting without occupants, while a half-dozen 
straw-skeps and two or three odd patents seemed the only 
experimental feature. I enquired for an observation hive, 
and he showed mea hive with eight or nine frames with 
glass all around. What one could observe with such a hive 
is more than I could say. I was told that lessons in bee- 
culture were given every two weeks, in this place, during 
thesummer. I doubt that any experiments of value are 
ever made there. France can afford something better. 


In the evening of the last day, the apiarists of the con- 
gress were gathered at a banquet, in one of the restaurants 
of the exposition grounds, and numerous toasts were offered 
to the visiting delegates, who returned the compliments as 
best they could. On leaving, we opened our purses to pay 
our share, but the secretary, Mr. Caillas, informed us that 
the foreign delegates were guests, and that their expenses, 
even to the tips for the waiters had been paid by the man- 
agement. 

The following days two excursions were arranged, with 
special trains for the delegates to visit the apiaries of two 
of the members, all expenses paid by the association, and I 
regretted very much that Icould not take advantage of 
this; but my time was limited, and I had to leave Paris that 
very same day. 


if the Europeans are behind us in the matterof con- 
venience of railroad cars, they are certainly ahead of us in 
securing cheap transportation. IfI remember rightly, the 
amount paid by the association for these two excursions 
was less than a cent per mile, per person. Perhaps we will 
also get cheap travel here by-and-by, but in the meantime 
we need not be afraid of the cost of traveling in Europe, af- 
ter we are accustomed to travel inthis country. But I 
earnestly hope that we are not going to take the habit of 
‘*tipping’’ the waiters and servants as they do over there. 
It is sickening. You eat dinner—tip, You ride half a mile 
and discharge the cabman, pay—and—tip. You go tothe 
theater, buy your ticket, and tip the ushers. You leave the 
hotel, tip the servants, the boot-black, the chamber-maid, 
the porter. Tip, tip, tip. Luckily they do not expect sil- 
ver in every case, and this is the principal use of coppers. 
Two cents, three cents, make avery passable tip. If you 
give a dime, you geta smile. If you givea quarter, you 
geta fine bow. But if you give nothing, you had best not 
look behind, for a look of contempt will follow you till you 
are out of sight. 





‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ” is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us one new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. ‘The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a@ ‘al omer im advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 


— —————— © ae - - 


Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
other matters. 
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Convention Proceedings. 





Report of the Proceedings of the 3ist Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held at Chicago, IIl., 

Aug. 28, 29 and 30, 1900. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 





Continued from page 6.) 
COMB FOUNDATION—EXPERIMENTS, ETC. 


Prof. Gillette—I have been experimenting some the last 
three or four years at the Colorado Experiment Station, at 
Fort Collins, to determine the manner in which the bees 
handle the foundation that is given them. It seems to me 
on so very important a question we ought to have more 
light. What weight foundation is best, for example, to use 
in the brood-chamber, and what is the best weight to use 
for comb honey? and to what extent doesthe giving of the 
foundation lessen the wax secreted by the bees? Do the 
bees really take the wax from the foundation and build it 
up both in the cells and down inthe midrib of the comb? 
If so, to what extent? The experiments that I want to re- 
port upon are chiefly along these lines, and before proceed- 
ing, 1 might say whatI say to you was publisht just re- 
cently in Bulletin 54 of the Experiment Station at Ft. Col- 
lins, which any of youcan obtain, solong as they last, by 
simply addressing a letter to the director, and requesting 
Bulletin 54, on ‘‘Experimentsin Apiaries.’’ First, Ithought 
I would eudeavor to determine definitely whether or not 
bees do use the wax in the foundation. Everybody be- 
lieves they do; no one doubts it; but I wanted absolute proof 
of it. I went to Mr. Elliott, who makes comb foundation, 
and askt if he could make for me some rather light founda- 
tion, and work into it a large amount of lampblack so as to 
make it exceedingly black. This he did, as you can see by 
looking at the sample of foundation which I have here—a 
small piece of it—just as black as coai, or nearly so. This 
is about a medium weight of super foundation for comb 
honey; that was usedin the sections. I useda strip one 
inch wide at the top for some of the sections, but others I 
put in a full sheet; by ‘‘full sheet,’’ I mean a sheet like that 
of the black foundation. I find I haven’t in my trunk—I 
didn’t come from home and have not the samples that I had 
from the experiment station to show you, but I will simply 
have to tell you, and you will have to take my word for it. 
Where foundation like that was used, about one inch, it was 
workt down into the comb so that the black color would 
show nearly tothe endsof thecells. I happen to have a 
little piece here from the full-piece foundation. This was 
fully drawn at the center; this comes out here near the 
sides. The cell-walls this far [indicating] are black, and 
the foundations used are nearly so. 

A Member—Do I understand you to mean the black 
workt down from the’strip of lampblack foundation at that 
part? 

Prof. Gillette—Yes, so that in cutting thru the comb 
and looking at the edge of it, the black nearly faded out at 
the ends of the cells. 

A Member—What was the object of getting that black 
to start with? 

Prof. Gilette—To see to what extent the bees did take 
that wax, and whether they used it right there where it was 
placed, or whether they carried it it all over the hive and 
used it in the foundation; in some places, a small amount of 
black wax was taken up by the colonies and used in smear- 
ing, but not to any great extent did they carry it away into 
any other section—used it right there; drawn right down 
into the midrib of the comb. Having proved definitely 
that they douse the waxin this way, I wanted to know 
whether or not they get that wax from the midrib of the 
foundation, or whether they get it from the cell-walls. For 
example, let that represent a section, tho the foundation, as 
you look at it, are the edges there. In any foundation 
there would be found, or in nearly all the foundations there 
would also be a short cell-wall as shown there. Now, do 


the bees get this wax that they build the cells out of, wholly 
from those little short cell-walls, or dothey go down into 
the base and midrib itself, and useitin building out the 
cell-wall and_extending the midrib? 


First, do they use the 





wax thatisin the midrib? ThisI determined by three or 
four different means. First, byweighing the midrib. They 
drew out this wax into combs. The comb was then put int 
water and the honey all extracted, if they had filled it with 
honey. The cells were scraped off from the two sides, until 
they had only the midrib lett. Here, for example, is a mid- 
rib that has been built out in acomb andthe cells taken 
off again. Here isa sample of the foundation, on which 
that comb was built. ThenI took pieces of foundation 
and of the midrib from the comb on that foundation, 
cut them in different sizes, and weighed them, andI found 
that the weight of the original foundation was considerably 
more than the weight of the midrib taken out of the comb 
built upon that foundation. But now it might be possible 
that the difference in the weight was all due to their using 
these little short cell-walls. The very heavy foundation 
weighed 11 grains tothe squareinch. Septum from the 
comb only weighed eight grains to the square inch after the 
bees had built the comb upon it and the comb-cells had been 
removed; then there is the difference between 8 and 11, or 
three grains to the square inch of the septum that had been 
used. Incase of medium foundation, of which I have a 
sample here, and a sample of the midrib of the comb 
built upon this foundation—the foundation itself weighed 
8.4 grains to the square inch; this midrib out of the comb 
weighed 5.18 grains to the square inch, being a difference 
there of about 3% grains tothe square inch of the midrib 
that the bees had used. The deep-cell foundation was also 
used; the foundation weighed 5.46 grains to the square inch. 
After the comb had been built upon the foundation and the 
comb-cells removed, then the midrib weighed only 3.44 
grains to the square inch; but if I should take this foun- 
dation and cut off the deep walls here, just as close as I 
could, this foundation midrib weighed only 2% grains per 
square inch. Itactually weighs less right herein this found- 
ation than it does after the bees have built the comb upon 
it, because they do fill in, in some places, on the bottom, 
and make it a little heavier, and the natural-comb septum, 
taking comb the bees have built entirely, not having given 
them any foundation at all, removing the cell-walls and 
taking the midrib of this comb, and it weighed but 2.1 grains 
to the square inch. The differencein wéights here was evi- 
dently more than could be accounted for by the removal 
simply of these small cell-walls. 


A Member—Were all those tested alike, by being im- 
merst in water? 


Prof. Gillette—No, sir, not in all cases. 
cases where there was no honey at all. Those were not put 
in water. In all cases they were thoroly dried before using; 
very frequently two or three days elapst before they were 
used. The next method which I used for determining 
whether or not they take the wax out of the midrib, was to 
fill the comb with plaster, and that was suggested to me by 
Pres. Root. I filled the comb with plaster of Paris, and 
making sections of itand measuring the width of the mid- 
rib, and cut in that way, as Pres. Root has explained in his 
paper, this holds the midrib; it is perfect, it is not spread 
out atall. I found by measuring the midrib of the comb 
built upon a foundation—it was in all Cases where heavy 
foundation was used—the comb was very thin. In cases 
where light foundations were used, foundations in which 
the midrib does not extend seventeen one-hundredths of a 
millimeter, that they did not thin the midrib to any extent, 
usually not at all, which seems to me quite an important 
matter. Ifthe midrib of the foundation does not extend 
seventeen one-hundredths of a millimeter in thickness, the 
bees will thin it but little, if any, very little indeed; very of- 
ten scratch it over to make it opaque, but very little used; if 
thicker than that, they are sure to thin it some, but never 
thinning it down to the thinness of the midrib in the nat- 
uralcomb. Isthatclear? If you use a heavy foundation 
the bees never thinthe midrib downto the thinness of the 
midrib in the natural comb not in any case thatI have 
found. I have placed upon the table here some of the differ- 
ent midribs that have been taken from combs; here is a 
specimen of midrib from natural comb, all made by the bees, 
and those other midribs are midribs taken from different 
specimens of combs made upon foundation. You will not 
find any as light as the natural-comb midrib, except in the 
kind where the deep-cell foundation is used. In some of 
those cases it is as thinas the natural. Do the bees thicken 
the walls of the comb where it is built upon foundation? | 
think there has been a difference of opinion in regard to 
that, some thinking that no matter how thick—how much 
wax you may put in the little short cells of the foundation, 
the bees will always thin it down to the thinness of the nat- 
urally builtcomb. To dutermine that point I proceeded in 


There were 
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this way: I took a goodly number of pieces of comb that 
had been drawn by the bees, and some natural comb, other 
samples of comb that had been built upon different kinds of 
foundation. And care was always taken in this case not to 
use a comb that had been capt, because, if the comb had 
been capt, it would have to be uncapt and the honey ex- 
tracted. In that case, the ends of the comb would have to 
be removed, so I always took a comb that had not been capt. 
I found that by taking these samples of comb, scraping the 
comb-cells all off from the foundation, the wax of the mid- 
rib is left, and I consider these weigh the same perhaps in 
natural comb—that the bees do thicken the surrounding 
walls of the comb, so that they are heavier, as well as the 
midrib of the comb, and that is brought out in some figures 
that I have put upon these sheets of paper. In this chart— 
I don’t know whether you have read it or not—you will note 
in this column is given the kind of foundation used, the 
first lot having no foundation at all, being natural comb; 
the next shows the thickness of the comb used. In this 
column I have giventhe weight of the entire comb per 
square inch. Suppose this was the comb, suppose it is an 
inch thick; we have given here the weight of a square 
inch of that comb. Inthe next two columnsI have sepa- 
rated the weight of the comb into two parts—the weight of 
the midrib of that comb and the weight of the cell-walls in 
that comb, soas to give the two separate. We will take 
first the natural comb, which is 1.37 inchesthick. You will 
understand I could not get comb made to order, but had to 
take samples out of the hive—the thickness as the bees had 
made it, getting them as nearly alike as I could, and taking 
the actual measures, comparing those that were nearest 
alike. In case of natural comb 1.37 inches thick, a little 
thicker than this comb here [indicating], the weight of that 
comb alone per square inch was 13 grains; the weight of the 
midrib averaging—I have given here in every case the av- 
erage weight gotten by weighing quite a large number of 
samples, not giving the different weights. In this column 
I have given the weights of the cell-walls themselves—the 
wax in the cell-wall. The wax in the cell-wall here weighed 
10.8 grains; in the midrib only 2.10 grains. This [indica- 
ting] isa sample of deep-cell comb, comb built upon this 
deep-cell foundation that was putoutin 1888. Take the first 
sample 1.44 inches. Thisisa little heavier than the 1.37, 
the tirst one that I had in my samples to compare it with; 
the midrib there weighed 13 grains to the square inch ; here 
it weighed 16.63—a difference of 3.63 grains for this comb. 
It is a little bit thicker, as you will see. The difference in 
the septum of the midrib is the difference between 2.1 and 
3.7; the difference in the weight of the cells would be the 
difference between 10.8 and 12.93; those are the only two 
samples that are very close together in comparison with 
those weighed. We might pass to another sample of this 
deep-cell; the comb weighed 14.9, almost 15 grainsto the 
square inch ; the comb here weighing 13 grains tothe square 
inch. 

_ A Member—You have one there in the natural comb 
just exactly the same. 


Prof. Gillette—That is right. I wanttocall attention 
first to the fact that this 1.13 style givesa heavier comb. 
This is 11.6 grains to the square inch while the other was 
10.11 where it was 1.37 in thickness ; comparing these with 
samples of comb of exactly the same thickness 1.13, the 
whole comb weighed 9.55 grains to the sq. inch; the whole 
comb here weighed 14.9 or almost 15 grains to the sq. inch; 
the midrib weighing 3.3; the cells themselves with the mid- 
rib removed weighed 11.6 grains, whereas up here they 
weighed 7.2 grains to the square inch. It is true in all the 
cases, where these heavy foundations were used that the 
weight of the cell-walls was increast as well as the weight 
of the foundation. I want tocall attention to one over- 
statement in my bulletin which Pres. Root has also called 
attention to. I stated thatthe increase in weight of the 
cell-walls was greater than the increase in weight of the 
midrib where the heavy foundations were used ; that is only 
occasionally true. It is often true that the increast weight 
of the comb is due more to the added wax in the cells than 
to added wax inthe midrib. The increast weight of the 
comb is due to the increast wax in the cell-walls as well as 
the increast wax in the heavier foundation where the heav- 
ier foundations are used. That isn’t true often where the 
foundations are, for example, the extra-thin and the. thin 
foundation, and the rather shallow foundation put out by 
the Root Company. I found with those the cell-walls in the 
comb were just as light in many cases—in fact quite com- 
monly so—as they were in the natural comb; but it seems 
to me it is proved beyond any doubt that if we adda large 
amount of wax, eitherin the midrib or short cell-walls of 





the foundation, we will always increase quite perceptibly 
the weight of the comb built upon that foundation. here 
is one other point which I will take time to bring out and 
that is: To what extent do we economize the secretion of 
the wax when we give bees comb foundation to build comb 
upon? To make the question a little clearer, if we give 
bees foundation that has wax enough in it already to build 
the whole comb, will they then secrete any wax, or use that 
wax and build the comb up? To bring that point out, let 
us refer to the figures that I have already upon the board. 
I might go on thru the list of these, but I think the examples 
I have used are enough. I used one foundation, this very 
heavy foundation which would average 11 grains to the 
square inch when cut up. Natural comb built by the bees, 
the average weight I found to be 10 grains tothe square 
inch, the comb being one inch thick in both cases—10 grains 
to the square inch in the natural built comb, where it was 
11 grains to the square inch in this foundation itself. 
Those are samples of comb one inch thick [indicating. ] 


Dr. Mason—One inch thick or one inch square ? 

Prof. Gillette—It is a comb one inchsquare. Thecomb 
built upon these heavy fourdations, built out one inch thick, 
weighed 18% grains to the squareinch. Natural comb, as 
I told you, averaged only 10 grainsto the square inch. The 
bees then having one grain tothe square inch more wax 
than they needed, added to that foundation 8% grains more 
of wax. In other words, you gave your bees 18% grains of 
wax to save their secreting 2'% grains of wax, because 2% 
grains added to 7% make the 10 grains the bees would have 
used if they built this themselves. Take the lighter foun- 
dation, the medium Root foundation, running, I think, 
about 7 sheets to the pound, that foundation averages 8.4 
grains to the square inch. The comb built upon it weighed 
16% grains to the square inch ; that is, combone inch thick, 
the bees added to that foundation so as to make it weigh 6% 
grains to the squareinch more than that natural comb 
would have weighed if they had made it all themselves. 
You give the bees 8.4 tosave them from secreting 3.5 grains 
of wax. Without going thru the figures of the different 
weights, I found, I might say, that held thru all the tests I 
made. That is, to all these heavier foundations the bees 
still added a very large amount of wax from their own se- 
cretions, altho they did not needto doit. It seems to me 
that we only economize the secretions of the wax on the 
part of the bees to a very small extent by giving them wax 
in the foundation. It seemsto be the nature of the bees 
when building comb to secrete wax,they go on eating honey, 
I have no doubt, and secreting the wax toa very large ex- 
tent, even tho wax was given them to begin with. Then 
what kind of a foundation can we use that would be most 
economical in comb building ? Without using the figures, 
I might simply say I found the greatest economy appar- 
ently from my own measurements to be in the foundation 
which has, as measured, as nearly the weight of the natural 
comb midrib as you can get it—the foundation with the mid- 
rib just as near the natural as you could get it, and with not 
a very large amount of wax inthe cell-walls of the foun- 
dation. I presume you have all used, to some extent, this 
rather short deep foundation. It seemsto me that contains 
about as much wax in the cell-walls as can be given with 
the greatest economy in the building of the comb. I be- 
lieve that is all that I will take time to tell you about now, 
unless you wish to ask questions, except simply to call your 
attention to some of the samples that I have here. In these 
little paper boxes, I have placed samples of sections of comb 
and of foundations, and many of them are arranged in this 
way—one of them showing the section of the foundation 
and the other the section of the comb built upon that foun- 
dation. I would like to have you examine the two and com- 
pare them, and see if you can see with your naked eye the 
comb built upon the foundation and midrib thinner than 
that built upon the foundation. Some samples show plainly, 
and I have markt it in this way: A sample markt A would 
be a sample of a foundation cut thru;a sample markt A A 


. would be a sample of the comb built upon that foundation. 


The same is true of B, C, D, and soon. By bearing that in 
mind, you can tell which is the section of the foundation 
and which the section of the comb built uponit. I have 
also one or two sections here of the comb cut at right angles 
to the cells, and I would like to have you see how very deli- 
cate and beautiful the section of the natural comb isin 
that way. Also on these two pieces of boards, I have a 
sample of foundation and alsoa sample of the septum of 
comb built upon that foundation, and you can make com- 
parisons of them. These can be past around. 


D. H. Coggshall—I have noticed where we run for ex- 
tracted honey, in increasing my amount of combs for ex- 
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tracting purposes, that by slipping a sheet of foundation in 
with the other combs, the bees will use their surplus wax 
that they produce on this foundation, and it saves me bur- 
combs. they don’t crowd the extracting place; where 
there isa surplus place they fill up, they don’t crowd so ; 
where there is no foundation in there, they will crowd every 
spot and fillit all up with bur-combs. To overcome that 
when I extract, I cut deep slices from the combs ; that wax 
goes in with the cappings, and I have it in wax. That is the 
way I overcome the bur-combs. Otherwise I claim the wax 
would be wasted. They will produce wax when they are 
gathering honey fast, and they must have some place to put 
it. 

Pres. Root—With regard to this matter of foundations, 
we have Mr. Rankin here of the Michigan Experiment 
station who wishes to relate someof his experiments, which 
I think will bear out the experiments already given by Prof. 
Gillette. 

Mr. Rankin—We had some samples of foundation which 
were made by the A. I. Root Co., of different weights, rang- 
ing all the way from 8 to 13 sheets tothe pound. The sheets 
were the size of the Langstroth frame ; we used these foun- 
dations in different ways thru the hives, and I used differ- 
ent methods of wiring. We used the vertical wires, some 
with 5 and some with 8 in a frame, and we used the hori- 
zontal wires 4and8inthe frame. We found it workt the 
best on the horizontal wires, every time. The vertical 
wires gave no satisfaction at all. There would be a weight 
between each wire, and the foundation stretcht. With the 
horizontal wires the wires sagged and the foundation 
stretcht and left a perfectly straight comb. I was showing 
it to Prof. Gillette when he was at the college. I think he 
would bear me out in the statement. It seemed a little bit 
strange to me, and quite interesting, and I might say, too, 
that the foundation with 13 sheets to the pound seemed to 
give just as good satisfaction as that of 8 sheets to the 
pound. I think that the lighter we get our foundation the 
more economical, and it will answer the purpose just as 
well. Two years ago we had an experiment in surplus 
honey. The advantage of full sheets or half starters has 
been clearly analyzed. It is shown there is just a little 
over one percent more wax in the sections which had the 
full sheets of foundation than those which had half-start- 
ers. The foundation used was Root’s extra-thin, also the 
Dadant. There is no difference in the two foundations. 


Pres. Root—The experiments which have been given, 
are quite interesting; they show bee-keepers have been 
using too heavy foundation. There has been too much wax 
in the midrib certainly, and, probably, too much in the 
walls. The experiment which Mr. Rankin gives, that 13 
sheets to the pound, wires horizontal, give as good results 
as 8 sheets to the pound, wires horizontal, is quite remark- 
able. It isn’t our experience, as I remember, but it is pos- 
sibly correct. I think it would be well for bee-keepers to 
begin using four sheets to the pound. If you are using too 
much wax, you ought to know it. The experiments shown 
here, as given by Mr. Rankin, seem to indicate that you 
can use thin foundation in the brood-frames. We have been 
working, and so have all the foundation-makers, towards 
lighter foundation. Several years ago, heavy foundation 
was used by bee-keepers, and later they have been using 
lighter foundation, which has been a great economy to the 
bee-keepers and saved a great deal of wax as well. 

Dr. Mason—Mr. Rankin stated in putting in vertical 
wires they sag; that hasn't been my experience. I use 
vertical wires and make my foundation right on the wires. 
I have tried the horizontal wires, and with me it has beena 
failure every time; a good deal more sag to it than with 
the vertical wires. 

Mr. Fixter—Have any tried foundations milled at dif- 
ferent temperatures, and found any difference in the work- 
ing of the bees upon them? Which do they find best—the 
wax that is hard and stiff, or the soft, pliable wax ? 

Prof. Gillette—I have made no test. 

Mr. Rankin—I don’t know anything about that. 

Mr. Taylor—In reply to this question, I may state that 
at the time I was conducting experiments for our experi- 
ment station in Michigan, I made an experiment upon that 
very point ; I used wax in making foundation when it was 
at a very low temperature, just as low as it was possible 
and get to press it at all properly, and also at a high tem- 
perature, and I compared them andI could see no differ- 
ence in the results. One seemed to be workt out just as 
well as the other. 

Mr. Rankin—I would like to ask Dr. Mason how many 
sheets of foundation of the Langstroth size he says he gets 
to the pound with a Given press. 








Dr. Mason—That depends altogether on how thick I 
make the sheets. From 4 to 10 sheets. 
Mr. Taylor—You can make them 4 or 11, just as you are 
a mind to. 
Continued next week.) 











CONDUCTED BY 


DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The = may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.]| 





Drones in Worker-Cells. 





Last fallI bought a 5-banded queen, and after com- 
mencing to lay I noticed that about half of her brood in 
worker-cells were drones. Do such queéns ever get over 
this drone-laying business ? Or should I take off her head at 
once? She appeared to be laying less drone-eggs and more 
worker-eggs after being in the colony a few weeks. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANSWER.—It sometimes happens that a young queen, 
or one that has been thru the mails, lays more or less 
drone-eggs in worker-cells, and afterward lays as a good 
queen ought. Don’t be in too much of a hurry in deciding 


against her. 
—_—_—_— soa 


Bees Leaving the Brood-Chamber—Best Hive for 
Extracted Honey, Etc. 


1. Ihave had bees for four years in Langstroth hives, 
and they always have been breeding below, but this year 
they all went up into the supers; some hives had no bees 
and no honey below atall. Wehad a very hot summer. 
Was it too hot for them below ? 

2. [am working for only extracted honey. Which is 
the best hive for the purpose. 

3. Should I use a hive with 8 or 10 frames? and what 
kind of frames are the best ? 

4. My best honey-flow is in September, and the first 
part of October. From what flowers could that be ? 

5. In what hive can bees be handled the best and the 
easiest ? NEw JERSEY. 


ANSWERS.—1. The heat would hardly account for the 
bees going above, for generally it is warmer above. Inthe 
cases where there was neither brood nor honey below, it 
looks as if they might have had the super or upper story all 
winter. In that case, they might move above in the spring 
because it is warmer above. 

2. There is probabiy nothing better for you than the 
Langstroth size of frame. 

3. For extracted honey, you will like ten frames better 
than eight. As already said, the Langstroth size of frame, 
1754x9%, is not excelled. If bee-glue is not troublesome in 
your locality, you may like the Hoffman frame, but if bee- 
glue is plenty, it will be better to have frames spaced with 
staples or nails. For extracting-frames it is better to have 
in the upper story shallow frames not more than 6 inches 
deep. The objection is that such frames can not be used in 
the brood-chamber. 

4. Hard to tell without being on the spot. 
ters or goldenrod. 

5. There isn’t much to choose. Perhaps nothing better 
than the common dovetailed hive. Remember it isn’t the 
hive that makes a difference so much as the man, the local- 
ity, and the bees. 


Possibly as- 


oo 


Managing Swarming in Out-Apiaries—Bees Fanning at 
the Hive-Entrances. 


1. On page 808 (1900) ‘‘ Ind.”’ asks how you run your out- 
apiary for comb honey. You say your latest plan was to 
visit the yard from 5to7 days. How do you go to work 
then—take out every frame and see if there are any queen- 
cellson them? And then you say, Destroy the eggs or 
grubs so as to keep them from swarming. I should judge 
that that would be quite a job, to look over an apiary of 100 
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colonies or so. Now, some.bees will swarm without having 
their cells capt; where will your swarm be if you don’t go 
there within 5 or 7 days? Anyhow, the queen would be 
gone. AsI understand that you clip your queens’ wings, I 
think it would be the safest way to have somebody right 
along with them. 

2. Why are there always some bees fanning at the en- 
trance? Some say it is for ventilation. I hardly agree 
with that, because my bees had a flight yesterday, and then 
some were fanning. If that is to cool the hive, what are 
they going to do when it is about 100 degrees in the shade? 

ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. You are right; itis quite a job to look 
thru a lot of hives for queen-cells; you are also right in 
thinking it would be a safer plan to have some one watch- 
ing for swarms. But it would be a good deal of expense to 
have an extra hand at each apiary to watch for swarms. Of 
course, there’s no law against others having a watcher on 
hand all the time. 

Yes, some colonies will swarm, and the swarm will be 
right there in the old hive (except in a few cases where it 
may enter another hive.) Then the thing needed is to de- 
stroy the extra cells, orin some way provide against a 
swarm issuing again. 

I’m not insisting that the plan is satisfactory, and as 
soon asI learn something better I’ll drop the present plan. 


2. In nearly all cases bees ventilate at the entrance for 
the purpose of changing the airin the hive. Even if the 
air was none too warm it might need changing on account 
of its impurity. In the case you mention it is just possible 
that the air in the hive was warm or foul, notwithstanding 
the fact that the outside air was not above 50 degrees. Af- 
ter being confined to the hive quite a number of days, the 
bees may become very much excited upon the occasion of a 
flight, and that excitement may run up the inside tempera- 
ture above the desired heat. It is quite likely, however, 
that you had one of the exceptional cases in which bees ven- 
tilate without any need of ventilation. I’m not certain 
whether the books tell about it, but one may often notice a 
bee ventilating at the entrance because it has accidentally 
got to the wrong hive, or for some reason is afraid of the 
reception it will get. A bee afraid as to its reception falls 
to ventilating, apparently because it thinks it will show it 
is willing to go right to work helping as one of the mem- 
bers of the colony, and ventilating is the first work that 
comes tohand. When a strange bee goes to ventilating it 
is not likely to be ill-treated by the guards. 


-_ i oo 


Grading Honey by Tinted Glass. 


I notice on page 88 some comments on the grading of 
honey by color, by the use of tinted glass, and I wonder if 
the idea originated among the British bee-keepers. It was 
advanced something like a year ago in the columns of the 
Progressive Bee-Keeper, and, by following instructions 
there given, by the use of a number of glasses of different 
tints it can be graded by numbers from the darkest buck- 
wheat to water-white. NORTH CAROLINA. 


ANSWER.—Yes, perhaps as long as two or three years 
ago, there was some discussion in American bee-papers as 
to the matter of grading by samples of glass, celluloid, etc., 
and the British idea may hav started from that, or it may 
have been an indigenous product. At any rate, our British 
cousins seem to have gotten the start in the matter of act- 
ual application. 





Does Sweet Clover Cause Bloat, or a Bad Flavor 
in Milk or Butter? 


Does s veet clover ever bloat cattle or sheep as alfalfa 
or red clover does? Does sweet clover givé a bad flavor or 
odor to milk or butter ? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWER.—I do not know why, under favorable circum- 
stances, sweet clover might not cause bloat as well as al- 
falfa or red clover, but I do not remember seeing any report 
of the kind, nor any report as to its giving bad taste to milk 


or butter. 
+ <> 


Worker-Combs Reiected by Bees. 


_ I have a large quantity of good worker-combs, but 
being empty and not in use, they were laid aside for a sea- 
son inadamp place. On this account they got hard and 





brittle. The bees now reject them, tho placed in the very 
center of their hives on a warm summer day. They pass 
over them, or destroy them. Can any one suggest a 
remedy? Is there any way to soften them, or make them 
acceptable to the bees ? ONTARIO. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know of anything to help, if the 
combs are so bad that the bees destroy them. Who does? 








* The Afterthought. * 





The “Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 





POLLEN AND HONEY AT THE SAME TIME, ETC. 


Most of us know, notwithstanding scientific doubts 
thrown at us, that bees often gather both nectar and pollen 
at the same time, but I suppose few had right in hand the 
positive proof to reply with which a scientist would require. 
Iam glad Mr. Davenport is able to say he has taken hun- 
dreds of bees laden with both. I see no reason why a good 
colony scant of stores might not be given a super of unfin- 
isht sections in a warmcellar. Glad to hear that this style 
of feeding marks wellon a considerable scale. If honey 
that has been fumigated with bisulphide of carbon will kill 
a colony of beesin the cellar, said honey is pretty sure to 
be of no particular good to delicate human stomachs. That 
experiment ought to be repeated until we know whether the 
death of the bees was from poison or from fortutious cir- 
cumstances. Page 776. 


SELECTING A HOME BEFORE SWARMING. 


“‘Rip”’ is undoubtedly right that bees do not always se- 
lect a home before swarming. Wemay suspect as much 
when they havea long distance from the home hive, and 
take a decidedly different direction when they start again. 
Also when a prime swarm comes out on a desperately hot 
afternoon, with little or no preparation visible in the hive. 
It is not likely that invisible preparations have been going 
on when there were no visible ones. That virgin queen got 
so tired in flying 50 feet that it took three days to rest her 
enough to start again, the ‘“‘born-tired’’ record may be con- 
ceded to her, altho some human parlor-virgins could 
doubtless run her close. Page 777. 


HONEY-DEW IN WINTER STORES. 


McEvoy’s experiment of wintering with honey-dew is 
instructive, especially that part of it where part of the combs 
held good honey, and the bees lived somewhat longer for it 
but perisht eventually. Page 779. 


CORKING A HONEY-FUNNEL,. 


The cork ona wire to stop and unstop a honey-funnel 
from the inside looks like one of those trifling but very val- 
uable little inventions which sometimes come along. Page 
787. 

SILVER LINDEN NOT GUILTY OF KILLING BEES. 

Notwithstanding the reliability of the journal that 
makes the accusation, I strongly think the silver linden is 
not guilty of killing the bees. Bees died of disease other- 
wise contracted while the accused tree happened to be in 
bleom, I think. Such disease need not be much different 
from the one sometimes called ‘‘footing it,’’ when we see 
multitudes of bees not able to fly crawling on the ground 
about the apiary. Itis not impossible, moreover, that the 
same fungus which injures the lindens, and keeps them 
from yielding as they used to do, also injures the bees, 
which get more orless of the spores of mycelium. Page 
788. 

BURNING COMB TO SETTLE A SWARM. 


Most of our veterans will smile at burning comb to 
make a swarm settle. And yet more unpromising things 
than that Aave been known toturn out well. In famine 
times the ofher flying bees of the apiary would be drawn by 
the smell of wax; and aswarm long on the wing might 
come, not to the smell, but to the crowd. For just once in 
their lives the bees belonging tothe swarm don’t want to 
gather anything—or do anything except ‘“‘sciugle.’”’ At 
least that’s the ‘‘orthodox”’ view of it. Page 788. 
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ANOSEFOUN on. 
The Honey Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1899 Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 








plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfuily helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 


The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium* for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





The Dipping Process is a thing of the past. 


Dittmer’s Foundation ®et#!!—Wroete- 


sale Jobbing 


Is made by a * NEW PROCESS” that produ- 
ces EVERY ESSENTIAL necessary to make 
it the VERY BEST and MOST desirable in all 
respects. My PROCESS and AUTOMATIC 
MACHINES are my own inventions, which 
enable me to SELL FOUNDATION and work 
wax into foundation for cash at prices that are 
the lowest. Catalog giving full line of Supplies 
and more particulars about my foundation,with 
prices and samples, free on application. When 
writing, state amount of foundation wanted or 
wax to be workt. Beeswax wanted. 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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The ‘** Know It All’’ Kind. 


I have been trying to get new sub- 
scribers to the American Bee Journal, 
but the bee-keepers around here seem 
to ‘‘ know it all,’’ thothey find there is 
something lacking when they compare 
their honey-yield with mine, which 
is usually two or three times larger 
than theirs. H. C. BINGER. 

Shiawassee Co., Mich., Dec. 29. 


Bees in the Cellar. 


My 36 colonies of bees have been in 
the house-cellar since Nov. 17th, with 
the temperature from 38 to 45 degrees. 
The bees are quiet and dry, and there 
are perhaps a quart of dead bees on 
the cellar-floor. I have been looking 
at the bees and their workings thrua 
low-power magnifying glass, and feel 
that what a high-power microscope 
would reveal must be wonderful. The 
bees and the bee-hive are a constant 
source of wonder and surprise to me. 

F. W. HAL. 

Sioux Co., Iowa, Dec. 25. 


Bees in Fair Condition. 


I commenced keeping bees two years 
ago, getting my start from acolony of 
bees that I found in a knot-hole in the 
side of the house. 

This year was almost a failure here. 


_We secured no surplus, but our bees 


are in fair condition for winter. I 
think this locality is all right; Iam 
going to give ita fair trial, anyway. 
The American Bee Journal is just 
what every bee-keeper needs in his 
business. Success to it. 
Dan N. HASKIN. 
Lancaster Co., Nebr., Dec. 21. 


Gathering Pollen and Nectar. 


During the forepart of the past sea- 
son we had such a drouth as was never 
known here before. Bee-keepers, as 
well as those in other lines of business, 
were very much discouraged, and ex- 
pected very little profit but the July 
and August rains brought new life, 
and the result was better than ex- 


pected. 

My yard contained 29 colonies, 
spring count. They increast to 56, 
and storeda surplus of over 1,000 
pounds. 


On page 776 (1900), Mr. Davenport 
refers to a statement made some time 
ago, that bees do not gather both 
honey and pollen on the sametrip. I 
noticed the same _ statement, and 
thought if it were true at all it most 
certainly was not universally so. My 
observation confirms what Mr. Daven- 
port says. I never thought of making 
atest at the hive-entrance as he did, 
but have observed closely the bees on 
the honey-pollen flora. Their every 
movement and appearance were con- 
vincing that they were loading with 
both honey and pollen. This was es- 
pecially noticed on the bloom of the 
high bush cranberry. This bloom is a 
cluster formed by a number of small 
blossoms, whose petals touch each 
other, forming a beautifully archt sur- 








Why Fuss with Hens 


When you can get an Incubator and Brood- 
er that worksas satisfactorily as the 


“SUCCESSFUL” 


It runs itself, and hatches every hatchable egg. 
Send 6c in stamps for our new 
book—the best catalegue of ff 
the year—and read what users 
of the **Sucec-«ful” Bay; 154 
ages; printed in 5 languages. 
etter send for it at once. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO, |» 
Box 78, Des Moines, lowa. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this *“*Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


““¥* GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHI€CAGO, ILL 


Good Instruments. 


Don’t confuse these instruments with 
cheep “bargain counter” offers, They are AiR 
" high grade, fully guaranteed, instru- Ae 
\ ments FOR MUSICIANS. NB 
| LIN—Amati model, choice of 3 
colors, dark brown, light red or amber, 
Hy full ebony trimmed, brazil wood bow, 
pearl slide, full leather bound canvas 
cast, extra set of strings, rosin, etc., 
worth 20, My Price #6.27 
GUITAR—Solid Ro#e wood, standard 
ysize, neatly inlaid, Spanish cedar 
neck, celluloid front, ebony finger 
board, best quality patent head 
Full leather bound canvas case. 
Regular price #18. My Price87.65 
MANDOLIN—Solid Rosewood, 
19 ribs; celluloidfront; veneered 
head piece, handsomely inlaid. 
Elegant French Polish. Patent 
head, engraved tail-piece. Worth 
#15. My Price, Only $7, with 
leather bound case, extra set of 
strings and tortoise pick. Send for circulars of 
high grade musical instruments of all kinds. 


Healec 16 Rage sss, 


CHICAGO. 


Please meution Bee sournal When writine 
























7 H If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
vr Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRAnNcIsScO, CAL, 
lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


INCUBATORS «:: FARM 


must be simple in operation, 
sure in results, That's the 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR. 


anybody canrun it, because it Hike 

runsitself, Send for our free EF 
catalog and see for yourself how 
very successful it has been on | 
thefarm, It also describes our 
Common Sense Folcing 









Brooder. We Pay the Freight. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., Clay Center, Nebraska. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Muth’s Square Glass Honey-Jars. 
Send for Catalog. 
HONEY anp BEESWAX wantTeED. 


Cc H.W. WEBER, 
42Atf 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


$10. in yitats produce $4,069.10 in 10 
years. k telling how to grow it, 4c, 
Lakeside Ginseng Gardens ,Amber,N.Y 


52A13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Last winter’s cut of basswood is the whitest it has been for many seasons. 
We are now making sections out of this new stock and therefore are in a posi- 
tion to furnish you with the very finest quality in the market. 


LEWIS WHITE-POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are perfect in workmanship and color. 
Orders shipt immediately upon receipt. A complete line of everything 
needed in the a Five different styles of Bee-Hives. 
Lewis Foundation Fastener simplest and best machine for the ‘purpose. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR, without Lamp. 


G. B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 





BRANCHES: AGEDCTES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L. C. WoopMaAN. -Grand Rapids, Mich. 
olis, Ind. FRED FouLGER & SONS.........-. Ogden, Utah. 
. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- E. T. ABBortt, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
apolis, Minn Special Southwestern Agent. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Bées-Hives and Honéy-Boxes 


in‘car lots, wholesale or retail. 





Now is the time to get prices. | 
We are the people who manufacture strictly first-class goods 
and sell them at prices that defy competition. 





Write us to-day. 


Inter-State Box and Manufacturing Company, 
47Atf HUDSON, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Seeds. The best by 47 years test. 1000 acres, 40 in Hardy Roses. 44 
greenhouses in Everblooming Roses and Plants. Mail size postpaid, safe 
arrival guaranteed, larger by freight or express. Try us, our goods will please 
you and direct deal will save you money. Correspondence solicited. Valuable 


loguetice. STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 286 Painesville, Ohio. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Best on Earth 


What? OurNew Champion Winter- 


S$ Fruitand Ornamental, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, Mardy R Bulbs, 





FOR SALE! 


Best Extracted Alfalfa Honey 


Cases. And to introduce them thruout Guaranteed absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 
the United States and Canada we | Packt in 5-gallon tin caus, of about 60 pounds 
will sell them at a liberal discounte| ©4ch, two cans to the case, 74g cents per pound, 
until Oct. 15, 1900. Send for quota- = wow. a direct a home of 
ions. so ri rters for alfa e can please you eadquarters 
OS ee See eadauarters for | for ALFALFA and SWEET CLOVER SEED. 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. Write for prices. Vogeler-Wiedemann Co., 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 60-62 W. First So. St., Sart Lake City, UTAH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 43Atf 





Please mention the Bee Journal. 








You pay for what you get in thisworld. You understand that. 











face. The place isa little paradise for 
the bee, which moves from cup to cup 
sipping, and apparently making the 
same movements as when gathering 
nothing but nectar. At short intervals 
it rises, works its legs as when placing 
pollen, and then alights again on 
another part of the cluster, only to re- 
peat the movements. The light-col- 
ored pollen is plainly seen, and the 
fact that the bee is intent on sipping 
from every bloom it comes to is evi- 
dence that it obtains at least some nec- 
tar. E. S. Rox. 
Todd Co., Minn., Dec. 20. 





Very Poor Season. 


The past season was a very poor one 
for me. Bees did not do anything 
after July 1st, but what honey I did 
have was fancy, and I got a good price 
for it. 

I should be lost without the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. J. L.. HAIGHT. 

Delaware Co., N. Y., Dec. 26. 





Heavy Loss on the Cotton Crop. 


My bees did fairly well the past sea- 
son, but I lost my cotton crop by the 
overflows. The loss amounted to 
about $1,500. The crop was overflowed 
on two occasions in September, and 
again in October. J. D. GIVENs. 

Dallas Co., Tex., Jan. 1 





Sainfoin—A Brewery Plant. 


I notice Mr. Dadant mentions sain- 
foin, or esparcette, or Holy hay, as a 
honey-plant in France. I have con- 
verst with an Irishman about it, and 
he says that in Ireland it yields great 
quantities of nectar, and is an excel- 
lent fodder-plant. I would like to 
know if any bee-keeper in America has 
had any Chpettance with this plant, 


But as a business propo- 


sition we want you to try our great medicine for Indigestion. Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 


Headache, I nsomnia, «the Blues,” and like complaints— 
Laxative 


to know how good it is, is tolet you try it. That’s what we do. 


booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, that you may try it yourself. 


you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. 
At all Druggists—10 and 25 cents. 


Stick Pin’ FREE! 





ductory offer. 


NERVO-VITAL 


We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. 





Tablets 


The best way to get you 
Send Stamp for “‘Health” 
We know 


What fairer offer could we make? 


If, instead of sending for a sample, yousend us 25c we 
will send you ‘‘Health’”’ booklet,a 25c box and a handsome 
gold stick-pin, set with emerald, 
worth double the money. Order by number. This is an extra intro- 
Only one pin to one person. 


ruby or pearl, warranted to be 


If unsatisfactory, 


money returned. Send now while the offer is good. 


MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS, 


@ [This company will do exactly as it promises.—Editors.] 


—— ae 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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and if so, I wish there might some day 
be publisht an article giving his ex- 
perience with it. 

We havea honey-plant here that is 
a good one. Itis a biennial, and has 
only a few long narrow leaves the 
first year; the second year it hasa 
long stalk and commences to bloom. 
The flowers are blue, and from June 
until frost you should see the bees on 
t; Ihave heard them fairly shouting 
over it, like a lot of schoolboys just let 
loose. Ido not know the name of it, 
but the flowers are not larger thana 
Canadian five-cent piece. I have seen 
them growing only in two places in 
Canada, and it seems to me we must 
have gotten them in some brewery re- 
fuse in some way, as they were grow- 
ing around breweries. 

W. D. HArRrRIs. 
Ontario, Canada, Dec. 21. 


Did Fairly Well. 


Bees did fairly wellin this locality. 
I secured about 4,000 pounds of comb 
honey from 57 colonies, with an in- 
crease of 20. C. A. STANNARD. 
Lapeer Co., Mich. 


A Discouraging Season. 


In the spring we started with the ex- 
pectation of having a good honey sea- 
son, as our bees were out in good time, 
and went to work. The weather was 
warm so that we soon had, plenty of 
bees. White clover bloomed in abun- 
dance the last of May, but the bees did 
not store any honey from it. Bass- 
wood has been our main source for 
honey, but the worms destroyed that 
two or three years ago, and last fall 
they stript the trees of their leaves 
again. Our crops this season run all 
the way from 0 to 50 percent of a crop, 
so farasI can learn of my bee-keep- 
ing neighbors. Some sell their comb 
honey at 10c per pound, and the ex- 
tracted at from5to8cents. It is hard 
to keep up a home trade where we run 
across some one else peddling it at 50 
cents per gallon, and three sections for 
25 cents. I get 8 cents per pound for 
extracted honey, and that isthe only 
kind I have. F. C. SMITH. 

Pierce Co., Wis., Dec. 19. 


A Successful Beginner’s Report. 


Two years ago I became interested 
in bees by hiving a farge swarm that 
alighted near my home. I put them 
in the back yard and began to study 
their habits. I found the subject so 
interesting that I gave it all my spare 
time. Not knowing exactly how to 
care for them, the first winter killed so 
many that I started in the spring with 
only a handful, and it wasall they could 
do to get ready for last wiuter, but they 
came thru in fine condition. I took 
off the first surplus honey (28 pounds) 
last summer, and fixt them for this 
winter leaving them about 35 pounds of 
honey. I use the 10-frame Langstroth 
hive. A bee-keeper living near here 
who saw the bees last summer said it 
was the finest colony he had ever seen. 
Having just the one colony, and buying 
the very best of everything, I was able 
to keep itas neatasa pin,and I also 
profited by the valuable suggestions 
found in the American Bee Journal. 
As soon as possible I hope to increase 
to 3 colonies, which will be as many as 
my business will allow me to care for. 








j= Are You Making Mone 


—Out of your poultry we mean. If not there 1s something wrong. 
you didn’t start right. We have published a book called the 


20th CENTURY POULTRY BOOK 
‘2 which helps to start poultry people right and then keeps them- 
* right. Tells all about the business and about the best—THE® 

RELIABL. E INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. 


are used all over tie world. The book will be sent on receipt of 10 cents as long as the sup~ 
ply holds out. Better orderatonce. Reilable Incubator & Brdr. Co. B.2 


The Ohio Farmer 


——AND THE-—— 


American Bee Journal, 


Both One Year for only $1.40. 
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THE OHIO FARMER is clearly one of the leaders of the agricultural papers 
of this country. It is a 20-page weekly, often 24 pages, handsomely printed on 
good paper, and CLEAN in both reading and advertising columns. It has the 
largest actual staff of editors and correspondents (all farmers) of any farm paper 
publisht, and is practically progressive in defending the farmer’s interests. 


IT WILL HELP YOU MAKE ‘THE FARM PAY.”’ 
Cleveland, Ohio, for a free sample copy. 

REMEMBER, we send both the Ohio Farmer and the American Bee Journal, 
both one year for only $1.40. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 MICHIGAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send to OHIO FARMER, 





Bates & Edsmonds 1% and 3 

To Exchange h.p. gasoline engines. Wanted 

—foot-power saws, lathes and machinery of all 
kinds. ROBERT B. GEDYE, La Sallie, Il. 

1A2t Mention the American Bee Journal. | 


| M hi FOR SALE.—Tenon machine, 

aG neru doving machine, two-spindle 
| shaper, saw - table, guages and saws, shafting, 
pulleys and belting. FRED DALTON, Walker, Mo. 


52A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The “Barler Ideal” 


OIL-HEATER.... 


Saves Its Cost Every Year! 
NO ODOR! NO SMOKE! NO ASHES! 


Costs on!y a cent an hour to run it. 


The editor of the American Bee Journal is using the 
** Barler Ideal *’ Oil Heater, and it is all right in every way. 
We liked it so well that we wanted our readers to have it 
too, so we have recently arranged with its manufacturers to 
fill our orders. The picture shown herewith is the one we 
recommend for general use. Itisa perfect gem of astove 
for heating dining-rooms, bed-rooms, and bath-rooms. It 
hinges back in a substantial way, and is thoroly well made 
thruout. The urn removes for heating water. The brass 
fount, or well, has a bail, and holds nearly one gallon of 
kerosene oil. Itis just as safeasan ordinary lamp. You 
wouldn’t be without it for twice its cost, after once having 
one of these stoves. Most oil-stoves emit an offensive odor, 
but this one doesn’t. Its hight is 244 feet, and weighs 
20 pounds, or 30 pounds crated ready for shipment, 
either by freight or express. 

Price, f.o.b. Chicago, $6.00; or, combined 
with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal—both for only $6.50. Fu. Directions 
GO WITH EACH STOVE. 


If you want something that is really serviceable, 
reliable, and thoroly comfortable, you should get this 
*“*Barler Ideal’? Oil Stove, as it can easily be carried 
by any woman from one room to another, and thus 
have all the heat you want right where you want it. 


Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Dl. 
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No. 4 ** Barler Ideal’’ Oil-Heater. 


Please mention the Bee Journal 
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The white clover was a total failure 
here last summer. All the honey our 
bees stored was from sweet clover 
which is very abundant in this locality. 
The late Mr. Muth, I believe, is given 
the credit of being the one who cov- 
ered our clay and stony hills with it. 


Altho I am only keeping bees for the 
enjoyment I derive from it, I could not 
have succeeded asI have without the 
help of the Bee Journal. 

A. W. MACBRAIR. 

Hamilton Co., Ohio, Dec. 19. 





A Hard Season For Bees. 


Owing to continued wet weather the 
past season was a hard one for bees in 
this county, tho nearly all bee-keepers 
secured a little surplus, and very few 
had to feed for winter, so we ought not 
to complain. Some localities had a 
fair crop. 

From 30 colonies spring count I in- 
creast to 40 and took off 900 pounds of 
surplus honey. Only about 600 pounds 
were finisht sections, and I had about 
600 unfinisht sections. 

In most places in this county bees 
went into winter quarters rather light 
in bees, but a good quality of stores. 
Like all good bee-keepers I am looking 
for a good season next year. 


I like the idea of printing each week 
on the front page of the Bee Journal a 
picture of one of the leading bee-keep- 
ers. I always read an article with 
more interest when I know what the 
author looks like. The pictures of the 
different apiaries from all over the 
country arealso a very interesting fea- 
ture tome. Keepthe pictures coming, 
even if you have toask a little more 
for the Journal. In fact, I think you 
are giving usa most excellent paper 
for the price we pay for it. 

O. B. GRIFFIN. 

Aroostook Co., Maine, Dec. 15. 





Loss From Diseased Brood. 


This has been another bad year for 
bee-keepers in this part of the country. 
Foul brood, black brood, or pickled 
brood—callit what you may—is doing 
its work. It looks the same as the 
comb of infected brood shown at the 
National Bee-Beepers’ Convention in 
Chicago last August. I had nearly 50 
colonies and nuclei affected with it. I 
treated them according to the McEvoy 
plan, but the disease reappeared in 
some colonie;, while others dwindled 
away in spite of my efforts to 
strengthen them. The ‘‘glue-pot 
smell’’ was absent in all cases, but the 
dead brood was sour, and hada very 
offensive odor after it commenced to 
turn black. There were only two col- 
onies in whichI detected the “‘glue”’ 
smell, and in which the decayed mat- 
ter had become ropy. 


I purchased 11 colonies and trans- 
ferred during fruit-bloom, and at that 
time there were no signs of the disease. 
In June I detected the disease among 
them, and by fallall were dead. I sac- 
rificed several good colonies trying to 
build them up. 

Not one of the infected colonies 
stored any surplus, but twenty colon- 
ies alongside which were not infected, 
stored from 20 to 60 pounds per colony 
of beautiful comb honey. 

The disease first appeared here in 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 








The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(Tus CuT Is Tire FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass: 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. | 


-_ 

Why Own the Novelty Knife ?_ In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but if the *“* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for- 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PoCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 


The accompanying cu! gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as the “* Novelty” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to “ief this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO,, 118 Mich, St, Chicago, IIL 


83” Please allor’ ~bout two weeks for your knife order to be filled. 


FREE FOR A MONTH... Be Kind to Stock 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best by humanely dishorning them only with 
the quick, smooth cutting 


Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 
Convex Dishorner:. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 
1 also make the Bucker Stock Holder, one of the 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. best aids to dishorning, andtwo other styles of 
Dishorners, one for calves. Every approved ap 


Are you laterested? Write today. pliance for this work. Send for FREE book. 
WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. GEORGE WEBSTER. Box123, Christiana, Pa. 


Westen trade supplied from Chicego. 
Please mention Bee vournal when writing, riease Mention Kee Journa: when write 


NIGSODOSSOSSOSSOOOOSY 


Have You Either an Orchard or Garden? 


Have you anything to do with either Fruits or Vegetables 
Then keep in touch with your work by subscribing for the 


American Fruit and 


Vegetable Journal 7:3 mason 


Temple... 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

























=) Sample copy free. Mention this paper. 

I have before me a copy of the Amer- I was much pleased to receive your 

ican Fruit and Vegetable Journa, publication. It is a very ueatly printed 
and well edited journai, and merits 
success. D. W. BARKLEY, 

Editor of the * Rocky Ford 
5es| Enterprise.” 


which I like pretty well. It fills the 
bill better than any paper I have seen 
lately. IrA C. TRACY, 

Foreman in the Home Nurseries. 


We will send the above Journal absolutely 


All departments of the Fruit and Vegetable business discust by practical and 
FREE for one year asa premium to all old 
subscribers sending us $1.00 to pay their sub- 


experienced persons. 
REE ® scription one year STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 


Both papers for the price of one. Send your renewal subscrip- 
tion to this office while this offer is open. Both papers, $1.00. 


| AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 118 Mich. St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal 
for $2.00. 


one year—both 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 


Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 


stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will bold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for marpoutng scythe 
dlades included in the above price. he work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. It can be attached to any size stone for 
band or steam power, is always ay for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cosi. 

No farm is well-equipped un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
“or itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higheror lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily andin the same 
way asif held in th? hands. 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 





GEORGE W. YORK 



















& CO.., 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, LL. . 





26 cents Cash J 
paid for Beeswax. * 


low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
26 cents a pound — 
CASH—for best yel- 
Impure wax not taken at any price. 


K 


Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 
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SURULUAULUAUAUAUAUAURUAUAUAULUAUA RUA RUA ULL WS 
Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing Book z= 


FREE—For Sending Us TWO New Subscribers for 
One Year at $1.00 Each. 





Scientific 33 
Queen-Rearing, 


as practically applied, describes 
and illustrates a method by which 
the best Queen-Bees are reared 
in perfect accord with Nature’s 
ways. It is written for the ama- 
teur and veteran in bee-keeping, 
by Mr. G. M. Doolittle, the lead- 
ing queen-breeder of the world. 


WU 


\ 





Index to the Ghapters of the Book. 
—o 

Importance of Good Queens; Nature’s 
yay of Rearing Queens; Another of 
Nature’s Way; Old Methods of Rearing 
Oueens; Later Methods of Rearing 
Queens; New Way of Rearing Queens; 
Getting the Bees off the Cells; What to 
do with the Queen-Cells; Queen-Cell 
Protectors; Nuclei—How to Form; Nu- 
clei—Llow to Multiply; Bee-Feeders and 
3ee-Feeding; Securing Good Drones; 
Introduction of Queens; Introducing 
Virgin Queens; Keeping a Record of 
Cells, Queens, Etc.; Queen-Register; 
Clipping the Queen’s Wings; Shipping, 
Shipping-Cages, Bee-Candy,Etc.; Queens 
Injured in Shipping; Quality of Bees 
and Color of Queens; Rearing a Few 
Queens; Later Experiments in Queen- 
Rearing; Latest Feats in Queen-Rear- 
ing. 


MAAN 





Bee Journal. Address, 


UTTAR 


- 





Bound in cloth, price $1.00, postpaid; or we will mail it FREE 
as a premium for sending us TWO NEW subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year, at $1.00 each ; or for $1.60 we will mail 
the book to any one and.credit a year’s subscription on the American 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 118 MICHIGAN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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1894 or 1895. ‘The next year after its 
appearance I lost 70 colonies. That 
was genuine foul brood, and I showed 
it no mercy but burnt everything. 
Since then I have suffered but little 
from its effects, until the past year and 
then I was puzzled. Ido not know 
whether I will stock up again or not, 
as I believe every apiary in the bottoms 
is infected more or less. If I remain 
in the business the coming season I 
will fall back on the fire remedy, as I 
know that is sure. 

The season here was fair for honey, 
and the good colonies stored honey un- 
til the last of October. Out of 70 col- 
onies I have about 30 left, and willlose 
more by spring. C. A. HAINEs. 

St. Clair Co., Ill., Dec. 25. 


Poor Season and Poor Prospects. 


I began the bee-business 7 years ago 
with one colony. Inow havea mon- 
ster apiary of twocolonies, altho I have 
had as manyasi15. During the past 
summer there was no clover of any 
kind, and the two colonies did not cast 
any swarms, nor did they store enough 
honey for winter, and so had to be fed. 
If I could get 1600 pounds of honey 
from one colony, spring Count, as was 
reported the other day, from my two 
next summer I might get 3200 pounds, 
which would be some encouragement 
to continue, but the way things look 
now Ishall have neither bees nor honey 
by next fall. When people tell about 
having to feed their bees for winter, I 
know how to sympathize with them, 
but some of the stories that get into 
the papers are big enough to choke 
me. J. V. B. HERRICK. 

Hennepin Co., Minn., Dec. 25. 


The Lightning-Bug Bee! 


While the long and short tongued 
bee is being so much discust I wish to 
say that I bought a strain of bees from 
an old fellow that kept a few bees in 
this neighborhood years ago, and they 
do say they crost with the lightning- 
bug and workt by night! (No queens 
for sale.) DANIEL JONES. 

Marshall Co., Ill., Dec. 24. 





A Drouth for Three Years. 


An unprecedented drouth of three 
successive years has visited southern 
California, and the bee-keepers’ and 
the grain farmers’ interests suffered 
very severely, we are reduced in num- 
bers toa minimum of a few apiaries, 
and we had to work out to make ends 
meet. We all hope for a better season 
to come. 

This is the land of perpetual sun- 
shine, but farmers and bee-keepers 
have been scanning the sky for rain- 
clouds, only to be disappointed, and a 
radiant hot sun pours forth on the 
hills, valleys, and meadows. 

GusTAV Voss. 

Riverside Co., Calif., Dec. 22. 





Hardly Paid Expenses. 


The bee-business has hardly paid ex- 
penses the last three seasons, and it is 
hard scratching to spare the money for 
my subscription, but you can’t run the 
**Old Reliable ’’ without money, and I 
can’t do without the paper. I will try 
to keep bees one more year before I 
give it up. T. M. BARRETT. 

Orange Co., Calif., Dec. 20. 
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Good Honey Crop. 


We had a good honeycrop in the 
spring, securing an average of nearly 
70 pounds of comb honey per colony, 
but our fall flow failed entirely, and we 
found feeding necessary for the first 
time in six years. 

We have had a lovely winter so far— 
frosty mornings, but warm enough for 
the bees to fly every day. To-day i is 
warm and balmy, and bees are in full 
flight now. Maple will be in bloom in 
a few days, and pollen- gathering will 
begin. 

I feel as tho I can not do business 
without the American Bee Journal, 
which, I think, is the best of all bee- 
literature. . M. CREIGHTON. 

Dodge Co., Ga., Dec. 24. 












200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


Perfect in construction and 









Please mention the Bee Journal. 


46A25t 


50 VARIETIES. 


I breed fine poultry on one of the best equipped poultry 
farms inthe world. Send 8c in stamps for new 1901 Book, 
telling all about 50 varieties, with special priceson fowis 


andege® §8. H. CREIDER, Florin, Pa. 


Two or three apiaries 
Wanted ! for cash, located in 

Colorado. Give full 
particulars in first letter, and lowest cash price; 
comb honey preferred. 


1Atf Tuos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 














A WHOLE CARDEN 
For 14c. 


We wish to gain this year 200,000 new 
customers, and hence offer 
toe Saizer’s Biue Blood Tomato.. 
The Northern Lemon 
Mama’s Favorite Onion.. 
Emerald Green Cucumber... 
City Garden Beet...... eocceccs 1 
13 Day Radish 1 
LaCrosse Market Lettuce.... 
Elegant Flower Seeds....... 1 
Worth $1.00 for 14 cents, $1.00 
We will mail you this entire ¢1.00’s 
worth of splendid seed novelties free, 
together with our large illustrated 
Plant and Seed Catalogue on receipt 
of this notice and 14¢ in postage 
Choice Onion Seed 60¢ Ib and up. 
Potatoes at $1.20 per barrel and up" 
Catalogue alone. Scents. T 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO,,LaCrosse,Wis. 





OULTRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated 
with 3 mos. trial sunscription to- our paper, lic 
NLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind 


Please mention Bee Journal whe~ writing, 





Prairie State Ince Incubator Ce, 
Homer City, Pa. 


PREMIUMS ; 





Please mention the Bee Jo urnal. 


BIG RESULT from a smal! in- 

vestment. That’s 
what yougetin baying The Bantam Hatcher. 
eg ——— often 50 chicks 

eae size 8b. SENT ONS 
Self- DAVSFREETRIAL. Send 4cforcatalog No §3 
Regulating Buekeye Incubator Co. , Springfeld, o 


Please “ention Bee Journal when writing, 


To LAST TEN YEARS 


without repairs. We warrant our 
Cyphers Incubators to do that and 
guarantee them as foliows—to require nosup- 
plied moisture ; to be self-ventilating and reg- 
ulating ; to operate with less oil and expense ; 
to be fire proof ; easiest tooperate ; to produce 
stronger chicks; to out-hatch any other ma- 
chin: or money refunded. Circulars and prices 
free. 192 page book, ‘*Profitable Poultry 
F rey, tars new illustrations for Me stamps. 
for book 50 Address nearest o 


Cyphers Inch. Co., Chicago, iis., Wayland, 4. Y..Boston, Mass. 

































BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 
George W. York & Go. 118 Mich. St. Ghicago, 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price,in 
cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. —— 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. I’ 
Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apiz.ry, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting aud thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of B arcage -bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. : 


ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods aud Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—Thir 
is a German translation of the principal portion 
of the book called ** Bees and ees: * 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 

Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. F. Eggers.— 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, 0 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author's 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated, 
Price, 25 cents. 





has 520 pages, bound in cloth. 


Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toacolony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo- 
nies, $1.25. 

Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
shire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke. 


Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. 


Price, 10 cents. 

Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health inthe Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everythin« about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. © 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, by 
Fanny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Business. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 





MISTAKES fry. 


You need make no mistase in buying an 
cubator if you send for our 
NEW PREMIER Incubator. 
Give it a thorough trial, when satistied pay 
us for it, None better made. Tock first prem- 
—_ at World’s Fair. Also sole makers of Simplicity Ineubators, 
5e. postage for illustrated catalog and **Poultry Helps.’” 


COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., 5 Water St.. Delaware City, Del. 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX 


WAR IR TR AR EK BR TRS RIK 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, Dec. 21.—The demand has fallen off 
very much of late, but prices have not declined 
to any great degree from those prevailing for 
the past 60 days, but any pressure to sell would 
cause a decline. Fancy white comb, l6c; No 1, 
15c; amber and travel-stained white, 13@ l4c} 
dark and buckwheat, 10@1lc. Extracted,white, 
74@8c; amber, 7@7%c; buckwheat and other 
dark grades, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 28c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, Dec. 21.—Honey market firm, 
demand steady. Fancy white comb, 24-section 
case, $3.50 to $3.75; 12-section case, $1.90 to $2.00; 
amber, case, $3.00 to $3.25. Extracted, white, 
8@%c; supply fair: receipts and demand good. 
ecaniaieen® 22@We. Demand fair. 

- R,. CROMWELL Propvuce Co., 
‘Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


BUFFALO, Dec. 20.—Haney continues to drag 
at quotations. Holiday business kills every 
thing, almost, but presents. Fancy 1-pound 
comb, 15@l6c; common, 10@14c, as to grade. No 
extracted wanted. BATTERSON & Co, 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 22.—Honey market quiet 
with light stock "and light demand, especially 
for extracted, in which there is very little move- 
ment at present. While we do not change quo- 
tations, they are nominal at present. We look 
for better demand at beginning of new year. 

Fancy white, 17@18c; No.1, 16@17c; No. 2, 14@ 
15c; mixt, 13@14c: buckwheat, 124%@13%c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 8@8c; mirt, T@7c. 

H. R. Wricat. 


Boston, Dec. 22.—Fancy No. 1 white in car- 
tons, lic; A No. 1, loc: No.1, 15@16c, with a 
fairly ~* demand. Absolutely no call for 
dark honey this year. Extracted, white, 7%@ 
8c; light amber, 7@7%c. Beeswax, 27c. 

BLakk, Scott & Leg. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 26.—The market for comb 
honey here is becoming a little bare, altho 
higher prices are not obtainable. Fancy white 
comb sells for l6c; lower grades do not want to 
sellatall. Extracted is selling slow; amber for 
5% and higher; fancy — clover brings 8@ 
8h4ac. Beeswax, 28c. . W. WEBER. 


New York, Dec. 22.—Fancy white, 15@1l6c; 
No. 1 white,l4c; No. 2 white 12@13c: amber, 
12c; buckwheat, 10@lic. Extracted in fairly 
good demand at 7%@S8c for white, and 7c for 
amber: off grades and Southern in barrels at 
from 65@75c per gallon, according to quality. 
Not miuch demand for extracted buckwheat as 
yet. Some little selling at 54@é6éc. Beeswax firm 
at 28 cents. 

Demand continues good for comb honey; sup- 
ply fairly good. Extracted in fair demand with 
enough supply to meet requirements. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


DETROIT, Dec. 22—Faucy white comb, 15@16c; 
No. 1, 13@14c; dark aud amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 74@8c; amber and dark, 6@7c. 
Beeswax, 26@28c. M. H. Hunt & Son, 


San FRANCISCO, Dec. 19.—White comb 13@ 
l4cents; amber, 1144@12%c: dark, 8@%. Ex- 
tracted, white, 74@8c; light amber, 64%@7%c; 
amber, 54@6%c. Reeswax, 26@28c. 

Stocks of all descriptions are light, and 
values are being as arule well maintained at 
the quoted range. Firmness is naturally most 
pronounced on light amber and water white 
honey, the latter being in very scanty supply. 





A HONEY MARKET.—Don’t think that your 
crop is too large or too small to interest us. We 
have bought and sold five carloads already this 
season, and want more. We pay spot cash. Ad- 
dress, giving quality, quantity and price, 

Tuos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





DO YOU WANT A 


High Grade of Italian Queens 


OR A CHOICE STRAWBERRY ? 
Send for desc eg 4 -list. 
HER, Pearl City, Il. 
47A26t me. om American Bee Journal. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hiv6Ss, EXtPators 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

| a W.M. Gerrisu, East Notingham, N. H., 

carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 

Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal] when wri‘ing 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made, 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 








We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 

5% 10% 25% «650 
Sweet Clover (white) ..... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Crimson Clover ........... 7c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Alsike Clover.............. 9c 1.70 3.75 7.00 
We ee SOO 000046 neces cvs 9c 1.70 3.75 6.50 
BER GROUSE ab occ ceases 80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order. for cartage. if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118: Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
riease mention Bee Journal when writing 





SIF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


* theral Dixcounts to the Trade. 


FALL SPECIALTIES 


Shipping-Cases, Root’s No-Drip; Five-Gallon 
Cans tor extracted honey, Danz. Cartons for 
comb honey. Cash or trade for beeswax. Send for 
catalog. M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
DUUWWUU Ue 
3 BEE-SUPPLIES! 


SF Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@* 
PoupeEerR’s HONEy-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER S. POUDER 
512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





24th 
Year 


24th 
Year 


Dadant s Foundation. 


Why does it sell 
so well? TER 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been one 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 








We guarantee 
satisfaction. TRH 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 














Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sel) the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 


LANGSTROTH on the HONEY-BEE—Revised 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


Beeswax Wanted x* « * 
AT ALL TIMES. | CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 





MADE TO ORDER. 


Bingham brass Smokers, 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn ut should 
last a life-time. You need one, but they cost 25 cents more 
than tin of the same size. The little pen cut shows our 
brass hinge put on the three larger sizes. 

No wonder Bingham’s 4+-inch Smoke Engine goes with- 
out puffing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 
Prices: Heavy Tin Smoke Engine, four-inch Stove, per mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; three- 
inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 
BINGHAM SMORKRERS 
are the original, and have all the improvements, and have been the STANDARD OF 
EXCELLENCE for 22 years. Address, T. F. BINGHAM, FARWELL, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Sections=-=-A Bargain. 


We have 50,000 35¢x5x1% inch plain sections, and as our call for them is 
light, we will sacrifice them. Prices very low. Write. 


Aviaries—Gien Cove, LAI |, J) SPRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 


wt AS A PREMIUM %. 

For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
to the American Bee Journal for three months 
with 30 cents, we will mail you FOUR of these 
pretty buttons for wearing on the coat-lapel. 
(You can wear one and give the others to the 
children.) The queen has a golden tinge. 

This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 

NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would be a very good 
idea for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to ask questions 
about the busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale of 
more or less honey; at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to en- 
lighten many a person in regard to honey and bees.” 

Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. 
each; Sor more, 5cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 
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